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SONNET 

Writien on the Bâdk of a jMance ,iPro^ro?mme 



Tim afiide will r^ppear in three 
Palis, , of whiéh this 'is the second, ' 

■ ■ ■■ — — - • '' ‘ ■ 

‘^Surely 'ye are -the people,'^ and 
wis'àoni. shill die unth yoMi-':' ' 



^nd lissome, in pearl-grey shimmering «ilk 
she sways to the, ebb| knd the (flow of .the 



'V.—iLîfe in UriivolrSitieB, 

'5- *jW the Middle Aseo ‘^students .were 
0 jjf not the tame crealure^. they S4« 
to-day. In general 'i^eh’s passions 
lérêro' '•altogether • more - iiitbr|died than 
they -are 'now, tor sini^ tUei^ centuries 
of «Ubjugatlon to a 'prediicijoi^. finan* 
clai aristocracy have 'had 'wsul't 'Of 
emasculating: 



Wearily wailing 'from saxophones _ soihbre, and whisdes/ 

Of 'Frisco j lifting a lonely .lament to' the shuffle of danbers. 

■ ; ! . ; ,. ■ I ' • ... 

Lovely she seems, and stooping a litde, like willows in.Wmd 
' / storms- 

Dancing for joy in the dews of >the daedal dawn, 

She 'twirls in 'intricate patterns with a twinkle of tittle,; feet, 
iWeftving sloy? steps in the gjleams ;df the mirroring floor. ^ ‘ . 

* ** ! • ’ * * t • 

• .. ■ '1 

Lovely she seems in the .innocent rgraep of her youth,. ‘ 
Spying! >eyer so slightly, -in .timé- witii ’thç 'throbbing, drund; 
iLovely, 'indeed, a 'creature of graoe^!ahd of ilight, ! 

^eautifiiLnote Cod strikes on a 'gôîden 'bell. . , i vl 



'Hio hot -headed rafliaSüa Wlio 
'presume to’ cihd.tton®e 'tijia stio- 
"red dotgina of ' private]' enter- 
psis<^|pel*haps tihf! moBt-tnrdtatiiiff, cer- 
tteiAtv-the most ilanEreroiftcaire-’the^n- 
atteo beUeve in the'Nniitiiohal Rall- 
-why'S. MctnireaJ, it eliould be remem- 
bered, ^has had a-aipcoial revelation in 
laiilway -TïMltere. The :C?P;R. tlUce Mio 
OoiebéC ■ Mquoi’ System) was ,rlet 
down ifrom Heaven, and -the C. If.’ ft. 
dragged up :from Hedl, To-rejept.-thla. 
is 'Clear proof either of in^rtity; or 
deliberate wlokedness; and 'it ^éàks 
volumes for their oharity, 'thatMont- 
imlers, .bn Mnrk TAVatn-a iprlnoiple, 
usually -regard -their ■oppenentB as 
no worse than ^perfectly mad't.'-Their 
own grasp 't>r the 'problem Is man\'él- 
lotts .indeed. “Thi'ough the m'ists that 
bbociiro thé fiurstion tlhey cut their 
trenchant way” with a fine d-sregard' 
of -details and teclhnidalities^ and 
a refreshi.'ig cla"ity or vision. >Iere 
is a, -typical liustanoe. One of the en- 
lightened told -me .Wiat the “C.overn- 
ment” hotels .were losing money. I 
at once asked if they were operated 
dA-ect by the' “Government" or 'by 
the Canadian National Railways. He 
said “separalely, like 'the ClP.R. 
hoWs.” -Tills -seern'e-d clear, but rather 
t>e|Sidè ,^he pdhit, .-and I 'pYbssed fpr 
fubthé'r '"informaUbn. -My 'friejld-.'-deT 
élai'cd he didn’t know under -whom 
they came, djiit - one. thing Ite ;ilid 
know: the “Oovernmont” owned 

themr I was silent. What more; ooilTd 
I ask.? After a few minutes I- glanced 
vat t.Uo neAVspapev lie had la-d down. 
On the front -page Avas à paragraph 
headed: “National Railways Hole'» 
losi'in.g Tiio::ey." Tlir answ'er to my 
questtop- stared me .in tho façci/a'Od' 
In ., a flash I saw the puerility' rpC 
what J 'had asked.. 'My frleud’+j^power- 
f 111 mind had Avosted no tinio -yith 
headings. R fixed at once' op 1'lh‘b e.s- 
sent''qij of , "C*A’'ornm(*nt” bwnef- 

shlp. l'Rûçide th’s, managemeVil!. mea'nt 

• I- • 

notlimg.' !>, Çj 

-fh this spirit, lr>o. he a.ppi.'oachéd 
the larger aspecta of the quosUIon. 

should A\'c do with “^the Na- 
tional' Rai lwa.ys? Pitch them -in the 
sea! Tf my busine.ss failed the Oo- 
vernnient wouldn’t lake it over.» Why 
6ho'ûl\t they treat the railways dif- 
ferently?’' With a lua.gnlf cent enn- 
tempt ho sweeps aside t.he idea of 
“ClovermnéiU gua'-iintees.” What's :n. 
a g'nq.i,vi,nt‘'f? • “'i hey should i'l ne'/er 
TiaA'e been given.” Kiioh is the' tei'so 
.'mil inas*h-ly .«oliUlon of our raM-w.iv 
problem; Tfe Avho rims may read. The 
cel!ectiA ’'0 wisdom of the 'rtiHwiy 
smoking car has consigned the C. N.- 
U. to the scrap-heap, and from that 
A'crdict there can be no appeal. 

Put the obtuse politician bs' lin- 
com''inced. On Avhat grounds does 
•tibe décis'on rest? rhllosophlcal In- 
diisirialisin does not shirk the an- 
swer. Tt brings the divine right of tlio 
Joint stock company lo the . test of. 
f.act. 'It: po nt.s triuniphaiitl.v to the 
striki.ng' and lu'.illiaut succe.ss of the 
Orand Trank. Canadian Northern, 
and firand Ti-imk Pacific under jiri- 
Aailp, owiiership: to llie 'minea.snrable 
superiority of the service; to the. 

(Continued on Page Pour) 



the ‘species. ‘flA a 
diaeA'al 'University Tiots 'ajadi' 'brawls 
;were frequerit. A typical 'Instance .'may 
^'’clted af ‘Oîffora v/hen '“0'|i;’.iTue3day, 
'îOthf’PabruaTy, 1.304, -([b^ing 'the ïeast 
of •‘SU SchoUiatiba "the Virgin) came 
.Walter Üe’ Springheüsb; Roger de 
Chestcnfleld, and otlupr Oleflra to the 
TOA-brn called iSwyndlefltbé.fr, ; and •'thei’e, 
calling for wine, 'John of Croydon, the 
vintner, .'brought fhem some, but they 
disliking ,^it, as- it should seem, and 'lie 
twoiichlnpr It to be good, soA'tral snap- 
pish wofds passed betAA'een them. At 
length, the. vlntii'.'r g'Wlng them .stub- 
born and saucy language, they threw 
'the wine and vessel at ‘his head." This 
Kt'blo inisundersLan'diiig developed into 
a ivegular pitched battle, in which the 
Ctiunceilor led his students, armed, 

■ against dhe 'townsmeji, and -they le- 
^aliuted. Iwl . by the Mayor. On this 
.ÿc^talim un appeal was made to the 
and uPtorwiii-ds üie to\^u was 
►ybr'y rightly -penalised. A -similar un- 
'^ortunate îneidemt tbok p'otv ot-TaTis. 
ItiotXvçèn the .U.nlyersiLy' and‘'tii-j Tnonltsl 
bf '^t.I’Uemrtàuibf.'dejs 'Prep, ove.r tho'riglit 
léC ifettidents to take tlVd ^ir,' in a field 
Wlbnging to the nionlta. 

I'entilties for •niisbeliaviour -were 
usually light, and were design'efl tO 
■ecure the culprit's penitence, TUther 
than anytiiitig Msc','- as, for in.'iilanco, 
W'hen a cértain organ-player of All 
Souls,. at Oxfor^ .who iwqs 'imprlsorted 
for adultery, sVaS liberated by -fne 
WardeiA upon h lis weeping bitlorly since 
• ilie Warden ‘ifcit inspired with good 

V*. I ^ • 

‘hopCjdf -liirndoi-tho future.” This sliows 
itlie ;éxlromely personOt .nature of 
iiuLlimîlty in Mediaeval CoUe 4 j:ôa, a no-t 
t'orimis lack in present o institutions, 
'w'lvtii-o'lli'5 cigre of business 'has intrud- 
‘ed: for the student -nowadiayls. -desiring 
a. favour, or advice in academic 'mat- 
Irr-s, i.s far more likely U) ajietul ten ml- 
mU'es Avlth some .person’s slenograph- 
fr,. lookinig up a list 'of reéulalioais, 
tlum to .be able to tlis<!usa the matter 
•ensibly AA''itli liis academic siipe.’lor. 
The statutes of the Modiaeval Uni-. 
A'or.sUy of Cracow make definite al- 
lowance for Ihi.s personïib influence, 

• • . 1 , * ' 

'by allowing their rector the .right of 
hair-pulling, -slapping anil |jiriiting re-, 
«glciirants, while in the slatules of 
i Qiieeu’g College, Oxford, Coiiiide<l by 

r 1 . . ' • 

rjolteri (le Eglesfield, thpr^ ai;e rules 
for tlie composition of !ci)llege pot- 
and the washing!, of li'ellow.s’ 
heatl.s. In llie lecture-it)om tlio sa.ino 
personal influence ig in evidence, and 
though I'lie sludeiits miglil li.sten at- 
tentively to .a master AVhom they re- 
spected, lliey would not think of doing 
f'.|- a whom tliey cl. .spiacd. Tha.s, 

although at Paris, students wore en- 
joined to .sit- "as quiet as girls” during 
lofture.s, it is («{'parent that tlie stat- 
ute .cllcl not .produce thé intendcHl' ro- 
siili, for tiiey Mlioutoil ii;ui riuici'iy infer- 
i-Mpted. and thi-ew Iblng.s at the lec- 
turer. Nowadays T think tliat men 
are 'noi so simi'le a.s to 'ask their pu- 
pils; to be as quiet as girls, jC tiiey 
‘(Continued on Page,l'’our> 



fhe music ceased abruptly, and she laughed inai 

My Gawd, I’m, not a camel, and. I'd like a shot. of gin." 



sesuioned' in Crance, to adjust h!tn<< 
seif to oondt/.ions in the Georgian .city 
of lii« WinUi Avliither: ho returns to 
■takemip a practice after leaA'jng-. tlte 
.arin.|; Central City, a small jjci'tiy ;n 
the ^^ear-,; of rura'. Georgim jg slketcliedl 
^in Ibfild rqlieC. R is" rouglily lidiyided 
:|nto,.6hreë sections the distt^c|t Avliere 
iivedi : tlie .Ttnoro Avelf .to do.:Wl'|te (pdo- 
tf where^ dHired .in 
.squui^; ■ •.ind filth aind abject j-poyorty 
!|jhe '^peij^r class of negroes, ]dna “-bVcc- 
t'ofy\^Ilë',’-rtbe s>»clion clustereâ rbuiid 
•iho; »Oenlral City -Cotton -sipinn'ing 
Mill, the .heme of tlic “poor white.«." 

“Here there was one strong jeoavio- 
tion, 'but one »fiT.i rod: of fjiitU >lo 
■Avhich they clung — the inherent aiid 
carefuUy Tiurluiwl hativd of “niggeist** 
and a- ivelief In their own infinite su- 
periority over their dakk^'skin'icd 
neighbour.^ . Meanwhile. / (Iveir 

chiidreii .'.eft .sebeo'. and entgreci tiie 
nilil . t(> . w >r’k tlie few .years Xthat isu'.;lr 
Si’ lifo;; p.aie them. -And 'the .- biapk 
cliHdiaMi'. I'licy lu'.ttd .so i.. :'depi:iv:cd 
-hyvIriTejiidic? from vTOrkin^ vdn' - i'lie; 
tii,i|i|''. ,uu] pu.Hhtfl fcM-ward i, by often 
tUlleniio I’lrt" alwuy.s aihbitioii.s blaolr 
pai'enls-'.'.'ent to school;" ' 

Central City i.., .sunimariKod.. a-s a 
typiçivl Soutluti-a |i.>wn,#reas'6nall>ly rich 
ii 3 AvcivUh '.s nica.suied in that -part of 
CJeoi’gia. tiiat is. in money, i;i;jul. -ind 
ont-lon, but c"-Pi'i(s.-! and IgnoriWit'. of 
tlie fl’iier ' hin.gvi nof life. .Tire anon 
n,rr.-.?e'll' mnde, in all that that dlstihote 
ly Ameriviim pliras»^ iinpHes, Uie '.v»,,, 
nien- are .ccincerneti Avholt.v .in the iiet 
ty round of lujuseliold uffn'jr.s; gossip 
nrid 'dnil s. cial 'inlcrcoiir.sa. The ',\\- 
spirittion' of art .aiid llteriituüe is :il- 
mo.st uuiirown. ''fliere are 'but two 
retease.s from tiie Immdriun ihonotonv 
of life— iqiior and sex. Tim wood* 
nroiuid ‘.he oiiy are infested will» 
luvoUeggc. s, and illicit stilLs were ev- 
ery wliero. A Ir.avcller a.t n-ig’iU on 

any of the m.ain ro.ad.s leading out- of 
town woulfi conu-. upon au'toniol'ilc-s 
wiitli dimmed li.gl.l;.; and engine.s .slill- 
-od, iKii-kcd on the edge of the road. la 
tile cii'y A "Ce :ti:i:Uiidod. ‘‘Negro fa.- 
ther.s and motlun'.s of comely clmig'h- 
tei’s nev'‘ .Mloiv'd tlicm to g-o oiq un- 
acc.-'iniunic-d after There were 

too iTiiin.V' cn.ng-e!--; fi-om men of thoic 
own i-.'ice . Ainl evon .greater on.33 
from tlm men -oC (lie otiier r.acm. . . « 
Ami tliey iaul no -redros.s .at flaw.** i 



(Continued on Page Four) 
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Thais 

By Anatole France. Translated hy 
Ernest Tristan, with introduction by 
Hendrik van Loon. Boni and 
Liveright, Modern Library Series. 



In Defence 

of Plumbing 

A. G. Cuthbertson, 

r llE sweeping statement made 
by a recent speaker before the 
class'tnl ciu'b that scdonce 
may be suniimed up in one word 
"iplumbtns:” is, to say the least, en- 
th-ely unwarranted. It is quite pos- 
Blible that if the speaker had a real 
conception 
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r PLVNKS to Massenet and Alary 
Garden, the story of the heau- 
tiiful Alexamdriian courtysaa 
who renounces the homage of a pagan 
world for a nun’s robe and an ascetic’s 
fare is too \v<ell known to requCtro 
much comment. Anatole, Franco’s 
version, is not, however, ae wfdefly 
read a.s it should be, and this notv 

" ■ 4 .V 

English edition, reasonably 'priced and 
attiactiveiy bound, will bo wploomje^- 
by the Wan^,' admirers of 'the gre^t 
Frenchman-. ' " 

It is not always realized' what n 
iprtiful satire ’Thais" is on the whofS 
theory and practice of -aisceticâsm', • 
This may he due to the fact, as thfr 
Introduction puts It. "that everythJnf 
is written wi^th such deft style, sor 
cleverly,, so charnüngly, that tOie, art-ii 
less ■ reader hardly appreciates what 
subtle mys.of ivason have penetrate® 
5nto the dark, caverns of hlis- unsus*’ 
feting mind v'' For som® of us it may r 
very well Tje that if we‘‘te<ir the lajst 
three pages out of the book H becômes i 
a mild .tract in favour of tliat seraphic 
b’dss only found in the hennit’s cave 
03- thov funeral crypt of .in ancient 
biu^llca.” But it needs onlv n sUf»ht 



value of the sci- 
ence.! and their consequent relation 
to Mfe that bis own nativ’e coanmon 
sense wouOd not permit • of- süch a 
genenaJiZatiion.. 

The scdence.9 effect one furidanlen- 
tal purpose and that is noitô'gen- 
eraldze' On insufficient'' evidence — to 
see things as they are, not ds we 
would -‘like them to be. , To- deny 
this hhplies that t>T>e of mind which 
reaUes on authority more ijhan bn 'evi- 
dence, ' or again on tlie lack of ■ the 
dlignlty connected wiJitli making ex- 
poifments. The gentleman who ^made 
the above • statement . apparently 
would rather accept the fantastic and 
chimerical hypothesis about material 
things-^ man who refuses to dfe- 
Ica'.'tmïnâib between the,, real and the 
unreal.-- ■ - 

Great as the thinkers of th« past 
have been yet tlie authority of Aris_ 
totfle cannot be considenod ajnple 
proof of any statement. Science looks 
askance at mei-e opinions and fo- 
cuses its attention on facts. Such a 
justSy famous, man as Leonardo Da 
'Vîncl, wrorte: “Experiment is the in- 
terpreter of najture. Wemustoonsult 
expei-ittnent varying the circumstances 
unta we have deduced general rules; 
itor e:^erlonent alone can furnish re- 
liable rules." Some classioal thinkers 
at any rate considered "plumbing” 
quitte an honourable profession. 

Scdeiice embraces ' the sum-tolal of 
htiimaii knowledge and it. ranges o^'e^ 
the whole range“of nature. It’ is' not 
a mass o-f empirical facts but knowl- 
edge gained by obsem'alion à^d ’ ex_ 
périment co-ordinated and generaliz- 
ed into a system. Science seeks a 
complete knowledge of the multitude 
of inter-related facts whose acftlon 
and reaction result in such endless 
divei-sltj'. Yot it refuses to fall Into 
the dogmaibic attitude of classicism, it 
realizes its in.suffic-‘ency so- well ex- 
pre.=scd by Tennyson. 

"So i-uns my dream. But what am I? 
An infant crying hi the night. 

And with ro language but a'^cry," 

An infant crj’ing for the ligrt.- - 

Hoping that a suhllfiraer generaliz- 
ation may yet result wh:'/ch ' 

"Will make one music as before 

But ’ Vaster.’’ 

It 'Is true enough that many of the 
conceptions of especially the • Greek 
philosophers have yielded reuaarltable 
-iresulfs. -Bu* le* us remember these 
are not a positive contribution ^o 
knowledge until vehlflicatlon takes 
place in the laboratory. Lucretius 
thought atoms exirted. DallJon in- 
ferred that they existed and f1nall|y 
science has proven that they do exist. 
In other woi-ds ".plumtolng" must 
work hand in hand with the idea-s of 
its beloved philosophers who ' Inter- 
preted' so remarkably the Civilizations 
of t'iie' iiast. It may bo however that 
the detractors of science would pre- 
fer the obscurity and Uliteracy • of the 
Middle ' Age.s -with its invention of 
subtle analogies, it» sophistry and Its 
witchcraft. 
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Courses in Contemporary Literature 



the function of art as a criticism of life, the opinion is held by many that 
work is being produced by contemporary men of letters that is wortiiy to 
stand beside any of the classic mastcrjiieces of our literature. The drama has 
certainly reached .^higher plane in the twentieth century io England than in 
any otlier age since Shakespeare’s, while so eminent a critic as William 
Archer has ventured the ojhhion that the modem drama has an even greater 
significance than the Elizabethan. Even those who are convinced of the truth 
of tl'.c old'profes.sorial platitude that the ultimate worth of a work of art 
can ôiilÿ be justly; estimated by posterity must realize thaf the literature of 
to-day has for us a value and ,a. cultural significance that is lihique. 

In recognition of these considerations some few colleges'hdvé inaugurated 
courses in present day litefalufc, while some others have nicorporated in 
their curricula a more extensive and perhaps more valuable course in 
contemporain civilization. Such a course or courses might witli advantage be 
introduced in more universities; or, in^daces where they are kept skulking 
in extension lectures, be admitted into the regular curriculum. The field 
covered could be made as extensive or as specialized as time and the needs of 
tlie student might call for, while a course restricted to literature would of ne- 
cessity be selective, and would allow for wide discrimination. In the study of 
a literary epoch of the pa.st it is necessary from the historical standpoint to 
consider the work of minor and even mediocre writers, but in the study of 
contemporary work intrinsic worth need be the only Standard. ^lany students, 
here, we venture to believe, would obtain more pleasure and lienefit from, 
say, “The Everlasting Mercy” than from “The Vision of Judgment,” from 
“The Old Wives’ Tale” tlian frbm “Clarissa Harlowe,’’ from the work of 
Shaw, Barrie, and Galsworthy than from that of the minor Elizabethans or 
the pla}’Avrights of the Restoration.’ ‘ 

Such a course, we must recognize, caimot be allowed to take the place of 
tlic older classics whose truth and beauty have consecrated them for all time 
butras'à final, and very necessary rounding off of the -knowledge of the past 
we feel tliat there is a need for , tlie study of the fine new 'things of our own 
day, in which we as studeilts must be vitally interested, not only in the critical 
and appreciative sense, but also, perhaps, from a creative viewpoint. 



tho joy of carrying Into hell the. 
memory of an. .innefaceable hour, and. 
crying to God: «Burn my flesh,.. dry. 
up all the b'lood in my veins, sh:',ver 
my bones into fragments, but you 
cannot take from' me the recollection 
■which -will perfume and refreslien m*. 
throughout the centuries! . . . .. 

Thaiis 'J!s about <to die! Rildicuilri'ius 
Qod.if thou knewes’-t how I laugh at 
Ihy hqll!’”„, 

Anatole France hajs aroused the ire 
of a great many readers -who object 
to his indlrëct but powerful iattack 
upon time-h'dnoiu'ed institutions, Thia 
Is not the occasion for a ciitlcal ex- 
amination of the ■vailue of such an at- 
tack . -Whether or not we agree with 
lilra, we are always sure to fbVd- 
him a wealth of beauty and enter- 
tainment. Hüs books richly deserve 
their e'v^-r Increasing popularity. 



Prizes for College Poets 



HE news tliat the Poetry Group of the Canadian Authors’ Association 
is offering prizes for poems by university .students in the province of 
Quebec is a' very w’elcome indication that that organization is in sympa- 



thy with, and wishes to encourage, the literary work of undergraduates. We 
sincerely hope that the contest \iviir result in bringing to light some sound 
work by college poets. 

The: experience which wc have had with this paper has shown us tliat a 
good deal of verse is being written by students here, and we, would heartily 
urge all. who can do so to send in some examples of their work to the judges 
of tliis competition. While our own supply "of poetry will probably be cut off 
for the next few weeks, we cîin 'only express the hope that tlie honour of 
winning at least one of the awards, will come 'to a McGill student. 

Those who are donating the prizes deserve the heartfelt tlianks of all who 
are Interested in the literary work of students in'our colleges here. 



Bliss Carman 




LL lovers of poetry and tlie literature of Canada will do well to 
to attend the recital of Bliss Carman, who will give a reading from 
his poems in the Royal Victoria College on 'Frid:iy, December the 



12th. Carman is too well known to requre more than a passing comment 
here, and his earlier work, at least, is certainly up to thé present, the finest 
contribution of a Canadian to the great body 'of English poetry. To hear a 



good poet in a recital' of his own work is an opportunity of only too rare 
occurrence, and in tliis «a^e is one which no student who carea for the finer 



flowers of Canadian literature should misa. 



No honest imdlvldual will deny 
tliat a clasalcal advantage but let us 
not -fwget that in the ultimate an- 
aHysiH education iit a relative term 
and any system, of education must 
Interpret the ttoies ioi which we live, 
it muet develop a desire for truth to- 
gether with the abiWty of making as 
far as possible unbiased opinions. 

Tads syetejn of education can only 
be rea-llzed in a propei’ balonce be- 
tween olas-silcs and the graceful 
{diraa*' "pl'Uinbing.'’ 



GIBBERISH 



TIRANT a flower have I seen 
blossom, j 

Alany a bird for me will sing. 

Never heard I so sweet a singer, 
Never saw I so fair a thing. ^ 

■■’Sj 

She is a bird, a bird that blossoms. 
She is a flower, a flower that sings; 
And I a flower w'hen 1 tadliold her, 
And when 1 hear lier, I have" wlnga. 

—^Miary E. Coleridg* 




I 
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‘ Thief of Bagdad' 
A M-otion Picture 
of Pare Beaufy 

r HE great advantage of a . 
young art like that of ;the 
moving picture ia that It Is 
continually progressive, and ^in more 
■ways tihan. that its scenes and figures ' 
aw animated? It Is continually ad- 
vancing,, from peak to peak, achieving 
ttie ^uperiatlive,- and then surpassing 
itself. tThile the general average has 
been kept “down to the level of. the 
caxw-d.. which Is sartlsflied with' medi_ 
oority, -Gie real art of the motion pic- 
tur© nas'been advancing fitfuUy and 
. by leaps and hounds thiough tttie me- 
. ffium of isolated hold experiments. 
There -was "Torable Davld*^ whloCi 
told d" moving and poignant' ^ory 
faithfully and feaUslically;-'' without 
Benthnsàtolity; there was'Uhe Ger- ’ 
naan "Cabinet of Dr. Caligari'’ which 
efaowed ••• that modern cuWist î art^is a 
live thing admirably suited to-acceni 
teato terror and horror by dramatic 
fimagei^' ‘ and suggestion; rtow comes 
the "Thief of. Bagdad.” • ' It ■ Is ( differ- 
wi frqm' either of the other two high 
wtecter-mtarks of cinematographic art, 

■ but it ds realfelically true to' romance ■ 
end it 'does create an emotion, noit 
<hls time of. feai\ but ot wonder and 
awe, by means of an artistic sugges- 
ffion. A Moorish arch, a minaret 
Spired against the blue, a palm girt 
welli a crescent sword — some image 
such as this stands out in every 
Bcene. and we are whisked away to 
the magic city of the Caliph and the 
Arabian nights. 

The "Ttiief of Bagdad” is a very 
hymn ..^to beauty. That such an ex- 
quisite creation should ever have 
come out of Hollywood is a miracle 
more wondertful than any performed 
by the Magi’s of the Ba.«t. Every 
one of the thousand clianging scenes 
is a rare and lovely pattern. Not an 
ai-ch, libt a wall, not a figure but fits 
in perfectly. The photography ' is ex- 
cellent, and the acting of every mem- 
ber of the huge cast, not even ex- 
cepting .that of Douglas Fairbanks, is 
in keeping with the beauty of. the 
ptoy. Falr’’ankH peimits himself here 
none of the crud*> antics and the ab- - 
surd leaping aboul that ruined. ‘Hobin 
Hood." But the greatest credit of all 
. is due to Julanne Johnstion. as the 
Princess. Here surely is a new star. 
She has a whilte tender thrilling 
beauty, perfectly fitted to the part 
she plays-^and she can act. .< 

The' story of the play is o'f little 
consequence./' It. is a fairy gos^mer- 
thring -, wholliy in -,the spirft of the 
Arabian nigMs, telling how à thief 
of Bagdad came to love and' be loved 
in return by the daughter of the Ca- 
liph; ■ how three princes came from 
China, Persia and Ind'a.to sue for 
her haihd. and how all IhO' suitors 
.were ■ sent forth on a quest ■ through- 
out the far places of the earth to 
seek for the most wonderful- gift to 
the woi-Od. We see how on.e robs a 
maigic-" crystal from the eye of- 
giant, idol in Khorasmia, anqthe# bar- 
ters- Cor the flyng carpet in '.the ba- 
zaars 1 of Teheran, another st^s . an 
encüianted apple from a Secret shrine 
in the Island ,of W^. But bow the 
Thief , goes through danger , by fire 
and tempest, 'overcomes .monsters 
with flaming breath, finds a star- 
shaped key at the bottom of the mid- . 
night sea, steals the Cloak ot Invlslf- 
blUty and the magic casket, and re- 
turns on the Winged Horse In tifnae 
to save Bagdad and the Princess from 
tlie arnoies of Mongolia, must be left 
for you to see for yourself at EÜO 
Majesty’s this week. — 

\^Tiy not give ^ Pulitzer Prize to 
the producers? is the question that 
mituiailly ai-ises in our mind' at the 
«n^d of th^ pictui't. 

- — A.J.H.3. 



Fine Headliner 
At the Princess , 

7 ’T J..J à pity that Donald Brian, 
■Virginia O'Brien and Gitz Rico, 
an excellent trio poasessed of 
artisiOc merit, were not booked at 
the Princess in seme of those earlier 
season shows of stellar quality,* for 
a good act on a good bill usually 
imipresses one more favourably than 
a good act on a poor or mediocre ^ 
bill. But, I .03 It is, jMiss O'Brien and 
Brian and Rice manage, and quite 
successfully ao. to lend a charming 
flavour to this week's pot-pourri, of 
va'udeville, which is being placed 
before Montreal's theatre-goers, dis- 
cerning and otherwisje. Naturally.j .. 
Gitz Rice -^as the most interesting 
figure of; the company of three, for . 
it, is only human for an audience tO; 
Welcome, with quick enthusiasm and 
spontaneity, ; one whom they take • . 
unto theras.el'ves as their own. And . 
Mr. Rice., deserves all the applause 
he gets; he sings weH; he plays the 
piano well; and his most famous 
composition,. "Dear Old Pal of Mine’?. .. 
has lost , none of its effectiveness and 
beamity the passing of tlmq.,,- 

Virginia O'Brien, .moreover, though 
she did not, sing as often as we would 
have liked, possesses a clear true 
vo.i»ce and a grace of movement whicCi 
is as .rare as sunshine on .a day ’.Ike 
last Monday. Her dancing is excel- 
lent, but what impressed is the fact 
that even , her walking is a rythml-c 
and graceful act which. fasKiinates, 

All co-eds, debutantes, and would.be 
flappers are hereby adw-’sed to watch 
clcsely the art of Miss O'Brien and 
floSow in deed — if possible. And as, , 
for Donald Brian hTimself, he has a 
good vol'ce, a . rare sense of humour^ ' 
and the ability to give a careful b-nd 
effective ; reqdiltion of, all tliai he is 
called upon, to do, be it dance, sing, 
or tell ateries... . 

Billy Ebrxell a4id company, in "Nov- 
elty SurprtBes^" stage one of those 
acta whjiÈh , is completely full of 
dancing of the clattenlng, clicking 
variety, with men's feet and women's 
daintier toes rapping out accompani- 
ments on the boards. The act was 
very successful and even the mellow 
amd aged EJizabetfca'h "taking-peiople- 
froon-the-pît" tiück was| as produc- 
tive of results as it was in the days 
of Ben Jonson and his merry coterie 
of playwrights and poets. 

There wa« a lot of. dillailed humo^* . 
of the hackneyed variety in "Court- 
ing Days,’; desertibed as a musical 
comedy battle hi three rounds (th^r.e 
is. not much, music) ; -while Valerie 
Bergere and her company in "The ,• 
Booby Prize” drew fortCi rounds , of 
applaAise..' TJnfoptunateJy "one cannot 
rocomimend ;,tlïis act and keep crlt-, - 
ioaJl honesty, for the "dramah’’ is 
blrlnwning over ivUlth ' pseudo-senti- 
n^entalism, -weak and -washy satire on 
matriimoniaJ existence , all disftied.up 
in a leaky vehicle by only a fah’ly, 
clever company. 

"Two Good Boj-is Gone Wrong." 
(names — Jansand Whalen) haw some 
sparkling . patter and intricate danc- 
ing and,NeU McKay, dealer in low, 
comedy, , from a dramatic point of 
view tQiat js, calls forth a good deal 
of laughter and justly so. Eileen, 
Schofield, with her comiitony of male 
dancers, does some very clever -work, 
though it must be ' said tliat she is ^ 
much more accomplished than her 
assiistants. There are many others on 
the stage equally as good. 

-The usiuil athletic sensation is 
supplied by Togo, in his ■ slide on a 
rope from the second balcony. Un- 
fortunately we, nearly drowned in 
slush, arrived too late for this, the 
first vaudpyiHe numiber. but the other 
papers say .^at It was good. The 
Suppietment,. however, must remain 
silent, for Togo ajid his rope were 
not seen. , 

-I*. W- 



Porte^St- Martin Players in 

Farewell Offering at Orpheum 



r HRDE weeks 'ago we hade 
Very reluctant farewell to 
Pierre Magnier and his Porte 
St. Martin company. This week we 
arc fortunate enougl. to welcome them 
back for an all tr-o short engagement 
in ‘^’Arlesjenne,” by Alphonse Dau- 
"det, with music -by Bizet. 

It may net he out of place at this 
juncture to say Just, a word of ap- 
preciation ojc the work of this excel- 
lent company during the past fow 
months. It -is extrcjmely doubtful, 
whether 'Monti'eal h.TS ever h^id a much 
more ■ sati.sfactcxry season of French 
dnama. Tho Porir St. Martin play- 
ers presented n runied repertoire of 
pOays. lunging a.l the way from light 
comedy to tragedica in vérse, and al- 
ways with ,vei*y h.appy results. "Mad- 
- ame iSans-Gene'’ and Edmond Rostand 
received equally fine treatment at 
their extremely capable hands. Tliey 
seeanCd to be able to enter wholly f.ntc 
the spirit of whatever work they were 
doing. 

It would be difficult to single out 
ainy on emember of ' the company Tor 
special praise. The - corirpany is so 
well-bailanci d th it -the actors can al- 
most take turns intefpretiing the prin- 
cipal roler. The honours were exceed- 
ingly well cli-yide-J. Perhaps a slight- 
ty larger .share should go to Mine. An- 
drce Pascal ,whose brilliant acting in 
"D’Aiglon,” “MjOJUinnrtre,” ‘'Da Vie de 
Boheme,” and "1x1 Femme Nue,” to 
rhe-ntlon only a few of her triumphs 
proved her to be an aotre-ss of very 
exceipiti-ojial skill. 

Magnier v.imBelf was always thoi* 
dnghly sa’Ufying. Hi's reading of 
"Cyrano de Bergrrae” was particular- 
ly iimpreHsIve, bu’ the rest of his 
work Avaa Lai-dly below thiis high level. 
Mme. Clor vanne canled off the hon- 
ours in "Da Dame Aux Camélias” wtiih 
à stirring h.terpi elation of a verj’ dif- 
ficult roU, , -while in "Madame Sans- 
Gene” it wrs Mme. Mailber who show- 
ed heirself oapab’e of rising to great 
heights on occasions. Pierre Almqtte 
■ Ih "Montmartre " and Rene aiointis, in 
‘Da Vie ..do Boheme” and "L’Appas- 
rftonata,'’ wore equally successful. The 
support from the rest of the company 
was always adequate. , 

This week's production maintains 
the high ^l-indard set by the company 
on its pri-vious visit. The play is a 
skilfully-ocnstructed stoi-y of the de- 
•vastaling i-fio ts of an unhappy love. 
Young Pr,;'jyri is obout to many a 
• beautiful gi.rl from Arles, wheri he dis- 
covers that she has a ‘‘past’’ which 
makes it impo.ssible for him' to make 
her his wü.e. The- blow is too much 
for him to hear . . His mother and 
hte friends do all ,11iey can to rid him 
ef h?8 dcsr>air, even to the extent of 
promiiging to welcome - the Arlesian in- 
to their home if he feels that she 
would miko him 'happy. In gratitude 
for theii* .•’O.ndln'esg to sacrifice them- 
selves for him. Frederi tells them that 
he w5ll marry Vjvctte, the peasant 
girl who has loved him fj-om cliild- 
. •hood, and whom h's people love dear- 
ly. t^’etle almo.st succeeds in maik- 
■ Ing him forget the Arlesian, but Pre- 
deri meets Mitifiu, the Arlesian’s lov- 
er and the old wound Te-opens more 
’painful and more bitter than ever. 
Life becomes insupportable and the 
play ends with hip suicide . 

There is an inferepting superstition 
which runs Ihroagb the story. Fre- 
deri has a yo-ungoi- brother a lad of 
fourteen, .vhose n\Ind has remained a 
blank. 71';lt‘haz;v; the old shepherd 
who has befriended thq lad. says th.at 
it Is his presen .^0 In the household 
which has rhii elded it from mi.sfortunc 
througliout the fourteen years and 
that whe.i the boy’p mind awakens 
they will bo subject to the same, mi.s- 
fortunes as othc.s. The awmkening 
comes jus: before the ti’aglc conolvi* 
alon of the pl«y^.• 



a Plert'o A'.mettd makes a romantic 
and appealing Piedeiil although his in- 
terpretation suffers somewhat from a 
lack of restraint at critical moments. 
Mme. Cl5i’vanne is excellent as ‘he 
mother, p.irlicul-arly in the last tict, 
when she speaks for all mothers in 
a tragic summary of the suffering 
whicl; rnothenhood has caused lier. 

Pierre M-rgitier contributes a fine por- 
trait of Salthazar, and Andree PascaJ 
plays'V'vetiq wllli her usual success.. 
The ibeauiiful Arlesian woman who is 
responsible for all the ti'ouble does 

not appear in the play. 'We should 
have, liked to see why Frederi- regard- 
ed her loss as irreparable, but she 'M . 
unfoi-tunately left to~ ooir imagina- 
tion. i - - 

The C.hctus desoi ves more than a 

word of praise and the orchesti’a 
played Bizet's music fairly well. 

"Bon Veryage" to the Porte St. Mari* 
tin players. — O.K 



TTNEDUCATED people have 

.exhuberance of invention and thji} 
g-reat'ôst '• .f.-eedom from prejudicay. 
Shakesfpeare’a was evidently an' un-; 
educated nsind. both In the freshness of 
his ;'anaginatton' and Jin the variety of- 
his views; as MUtonfa was scholastic, 
in the texture both of his thoughts 
and .fleeljlng», jShakespeano haa not 
been accustomed to write thtemes at 
school in favour of 'Virtue w against 
vice. To tMa we owe the unaffect eti 
and healthy tone of his draimati'Kj 
morality. If we -wish to know th'# 
force of human geniUB we should 
read Shakespeare. If we 'wish to' see 
the insignificance of himum learning 

I / ^ ^ 

we may .study his commentators. 

— William Hazliitt.- 



-f. 



Posers for Readers 

An examination paper upon thé 
characters in John Galsworthy's books 
has reoently been set. This may well 
remind us of, the ^famous experiment 
of the same kind which made by O’, 
S. Calverley when he set his examina-» 
tlon paper upon "Pickwick.” Tlver® 
were thirty questions. Here is one of 
them. 

1. Show that there were at least* 
three limes as many fiddles as harps 
in Muggieton at the time of the ball 
at Manor Farm. 

The answer to this question is as 
follows: ' It is stated in the account 
of the ball that in a shady howef 
■were the two best fiddles and ths 
only liaip in all Muggieton. If thers 
were two best, there m,ust at least 
have been a third, and therefore 
there were at least three times as 
many fiddles as harps. Such tiests 
make for precision and should he'’en^ 
couraged. WÜen Calverley first set 
the papers. Sir "VValter Besant, then 
a young man, answered twenty-se- 
ven que.stions out of the thirty. 



Daybreak 

5 PAY, O sweet, and do not rise?] 
Tlie I'gbt that shines comes front 
thine eyes; 

The day breaks not: it is my heart. 
Because that you and I must parti 
Slay! or else my joys will die . 

And perish in theii* infancy. i> 

—John Donas*- 
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Of Universities 

(Continued ifromj Pafye .One) 



My T^iscovery 

(continued from .po^^e one) 



A Study in B^lack 



A itegrro, -ivMte .protecting "his fvff£e, ta 
Shot death i>y a prominent 'white 
citizen.. .Dr. ït>,’.pet, whn attend Che 
daiinç man. neoct day makes 'Iris re- 
port "to 'the édieilff, .and is indiaoreed 
enfough t«j imention *the •name of tin 
mtrrdrà-er. 'Wtih curseg ho is ordereO 
to shut UT>, aiuj made to see that an 
oSüoiice Cur wlricf) one o'C his own 
ra<« -would (be burnt aUve by g, mdb 
is one which' is facused In n -white 
rqian as self deifenice, and hushed up 
os - cioeely at th) o.uthorlties can keep 
,iit. X»at^*, the Mvife of the murttersd 
man is ;cirt««g©d out 'oif her t^d ûi 
«ight :^tty} ,‘^ie K K. K., ’ iwoitilnent 
ambng whcin % the 'Sheriff .and ^:y'hip- 
ped, "ttaaTtkl jand ‘•f'cnthBred, "ibecau^ S’l*' 
l’eide^ to ikeeip -her meulrh "Shut IjSwit 
■her ihusbâi^rs dculi.i, . . ■' 

.po:?M)ori e(f the- ooiolreil 
n^^4h' £he South 4s a deiicaite one. 
'ttte/'snust Of noeewlty be ec^nstantiy 
on 'hJa when talkincr witli ^hl» 

Whit^' h-elghibaurs, or with > 0 »/ wtiite 
iwen in the (South, to 'keep ^from lit- 
tering some ■word, some -a>huase -wliiOli 

brain ;.'«f'illie ;one j to -w'h om - he “talks^ but 
later -bbwsôms rf^tb 
ioua deat^-deaJtng ;pian^ wQilch i« tite 
ranycent enoiigh of gij|le or 
nmlice thât ’irord may he. ^yet jfté 
must lioi^enr^ul Icat It :be d^tbrted 
ai^ mnirflilfiod ivntH -Jit can h«^ th» 



Suclt was the town to \vhicli the 
young negro dcoior returned after 
j"oaa:s In the worth a.'nd overseas, and 
to Hiim, ■'vHh 'only fakit memonles of 
his youth, the ur.ndltiona that he dis- 
oovared came in the Ufflit of a 'hitter 
revelation- And worst at all -was 
the clo.ud of apathy that hung -over 
everything. ‘'Ct-iUrai . City 'Irthabl- 
tamtis knew all ithese lihlnigB. • 'Bat 
familjiarlty With them khjuli 'lïfed' the 
fkdief that they -^did nojjijccjjist — -itlmt 
is. 'dhey weie lUihiight ij! njiltwra/1 .part 
of , the -town’s aBiiiamont‘ffl;g|ipnBt-scan- 
daj. ' Oti,j soon, .grew uS' 
and forgot them - The!} 

¥(|erae then any other — 
most . 

It was nlmosi lue 
young d->f:‘cfr should 
fllot with ,Uie pewe 
they ar^. He -has to 



wish to have any degrçe of order, -In 
Mediaeval -days ihe usual method oifi 
•Uempting to seture observance of -a 
rule ■was to rctiulce those subject to dt 
to. .sweiai’ oatilus that they would obv 
serv^ it, and . the^ number.. of oaths ad- 
nrinislored suggests that .there .could, 
^not but have-vbeen a good degl ofi.per- 
JiUTy. At -Lelp^g,. for instance, candi- 
dates -were i*eq.»^ire(i to .«wear -that 
they) -would -not :at»b a. -ploughing ex- 
anrinef. Nowadays fdrtunjïtely rwe 
unid^r^tand 'that oaths have ino -meon- 

•It jis 'InslFUotive tombto-th^t, Jp. the 
iMÈd^lç rAges, ighmes were tôfbl'âden,, 
and,; i^hian uve see the state 'of ‘ififairs 
torday, there is 'lUtlo to woiwJ-op -al, 
though in those days such games 
there were, though perhaps 9! a 
eomewhut riotous ' ' nature, were '«it 
least games dn 'the true sense. People 
played them foi* relaxation, becau»s 
it amused them to play tirent,, ana ' tbey- 
retalned a sufficiently ; just sense of 
proportion to play them In the way 
that .they liked to play tiiem, Tlie 
»>ody oc; 'Masters In Mediaeval Hnivciv- 
sities 'frowned -Upon game, 5, for two 
reaj^ns, firstly ..because tl)sy ..inter- 
fered with studies. and:secondli^..be- 
cau,se they were productive of 
breaches of .the nea.op r»« f».* 



that the 
laej Into ooti- 
at! tWnigs as 
irijwne stupid 
ie.| he allen- 
II i Klux Klan. 



wUth no knowledge of nisi new" — 

babked by an ‘over- whéfmi ag Banlla- 
tfaen.tai-y majority . jtiiîî sting, flor 
hlqod? iRusa'a over agfÜniS r 
But "O i.cnipoi'îi'! C> mbref!’’j In this 
feaü’ful ,holo-c«uat, whnf wi ret the ut- 
tenaiicoK of English liiberalis? Ivloj'd 
George, ■ certainly a I’epreaen.tativ* 
figure, and hitherto looked on as 



hlbittons. It femhida -ene of thé salt 
tax in Prai^c^ , .in t,he days of Riche- 
lieu and Maiarin. I heard, u lil'lle 
time tigo, of an Apierioan Uaiivettsity in 
whl-ch the football coach was paid a 
h-lghor sa'aiy (than any professor in 
the place, this mighty condottiere 
shold transfer his seuvioes elsewhere, 
and give «oine other establishment a 
liol'üer dlianoV ’'«cif oarrying oft .the 
sonson’s iK»t. Then came a reaction 
and llie man’s bribe, wws cut do.wn: 
and then, if y’pu please;, the gt'adiiates 
't-a.n4^ tQgolJher aijd - paid .'the diif- 
ferenoe oui j>f their own p'ocket.s! 

Wl.|.on I hraid .tti!s,'l story, I thought 
I uiu,st be i i eaUmgi ■w'.ith iuiltitutloiw 
for the foebje I ,imi|ud'éd Before T léa.^o 
• tïiis.’^owevér, |l -iTiifst' notice a hopeful 
V .sigh. A d'->ii;iilfi'^ biirlespue totirna- 
. mont .w;ùs im- &rted lialf ivay 'Lhrougli 
meré pot-hu«7t7r one-of. fhis .y«i,r’s uifatches);'. I'his 'Ls ex- 

pe^o . r wi..iK ,„e 

«««I. tkMHMW.' to Uairlo^M .until 11,0 

.«• oc aour^ -«.horout '*'*^'*^ 

tlself. but this, 'lias ^luitunalty .been 
shelved and tlie .object we m-e .now 
tofd - to <mm for i.s victory over ,the 
other side. Victory-good heaven.s! 

!Phv ‘fthing ivoukl -he riUioulous, -Jt r 

were not vso .i'ioffilh'^sontely >nie^uâry 

and !(ol me add tor the saké ' of the 
quibblors, tlia't there aro other rcywfîirds 
tlian mere money, and College' grimes 
are no less mercenary bécaùsél-pla.v- 

ere are not 'iwiid.' 'Even the .■.èheerhig 

at matches, in wh'cli one niig^jR dmve 
expecled spontaheity to linger Ibnge.st 
has now -been media nica’ised, -un'd we 
liai'-e “Rootew.” I note that they hail 
*Wt in tills case (lu- effiPatery tc 
caU, theni.selves by a scnslijlo name 
Kind cho.s'o, a designation wliioh can 
only jn-oduce mirth. 

It is a weil-knoAvn fact that small 
iiuqu are vaincr than large men. (I 
ani a .‘«nail ‘man mysoif, .so i know.)' 

In the »ime way arc the .small in in- 
tellect varjier tlum the wise. Cvimcs 
have given lhe.se people an ' opportn- 
iTJity (o pn.-^h thcni.selvo.s .forward mit 
of all propoi-tion to tlioir impoi'tnnce. 

Thu.s wliile Intclleetii:.! activity lùi.s to 
strive ami fight for very- life -in a 
T.'’niver.sily, the one p’aot» wliorc one 
imiiglu luMte for its loongnition, these 
games pfopio have whole iniilding.s 
devoted to tlioir iiilcrest.s. aniV itlie 
T,rniver.sitic.s pay.s a .--.tafC of profos- 
sional tra.inevs. coaciies aiul iwtmt not, 
to ca.siirc tliat tliey .sliall Imve a good 
cliunoo of carrying off cacti ye.-iv tfm 
baublo .syiriholi/,. of ti,eir groaiet 
hcliicvcments li.ii fatuity over all otlmr 
Institutions. -'Mosr. liii'nuitoiis of all the 
.whô'e Student -Body is now comi, oiled 



a ;.u ptrn': tue -waiite -man, -thc 
guayèr tJij (kingcR .fm-'ln the TOiind of 
the .iatW are jei.iousy. "and ignorahee 
and etupidity and a'bJ.eci fear of the 
educated and surocfsfiil Negro;’’ 
Things go from had to 'wor'se, tjio 
young doctor i-s mrrked out by the 
leaders of he K.r.n, .fOr his work In 
ofgaitflxing - the Negro tenant^ to jO-- 
9 i3t'; ^le Tlegality of ;'tl4in- treat-, 
itient at the hands of tiie'i AVlUte;. 
landovi^ners.^ Tliei>, wlii-le he i's -away 
ip Atluintja, à tragedy occurs.: ili^’ sis-’ 
ter is ; aUacIcftd .hj-’- some', dis^hite 
yfhite yoii'.hs, and his .yoiinger brother. . 
burets'; Iii 4 * ‘assai.'nnt-s.- .fu^pingS-into, 
a. E^pr^. t^'Jcfc, he 'Wake^j ■his eij^,pe to- 
the côunV.v, but is pursued i>y a. 
pOs.se .w'd.li bloodhounds, and dies by 
the last 'biiMet . from liis own gun af- 
ter acoo.imJivg for two or three of his 
■pu rulers. Then “the riiob dragged, 
the body haatily into the open'. 

A hundred shots were fired into the 
dead body- Paitly m anger at being 



aracl was conaîqcrod on his arrival at! 
the ‘Itniversitj'i a complete -barbaric ; 
animial'.. To hii^gMen this illusion, or, ' 
-if you i.refer lit, to .sub.stantiute this 
reality, he wai' atltred lii bull’s horns 
aiwl oaivs, ete.j-His superiors, in sym- 
pathy for him, would propose to i*e- 
iMOve tliAse by au o{>eration, wliicli 
would be duly performed. In the 
middle lit Was feared that the patient 
would die, and he must forlliwlth be 
shriven. The oCO.ciating priest, at once 
to tlie fore, repeated to the sorrowing * 
audience the conPeS.sions o( 'the dyin.g 
pa-lient, I have no need to enlarge 
uiion tlie Pâture of the di.'icloaures. ,I 
think, ni.vsclf, that the practice of ' 
liiiKing- has tflallen into .unnecessary 
ilisrepnte .. .Since we aro now; In 
tdieory, more clviVî,c-d. we might turn 
the idea to a more civilized Vurpose. 
Am e.nriu'ry might .weH be held into 
tlie oh.'irapter of a freslimen, .nnd while 
•I'aigv would, we hope, renuii'e no par- 
ticular advice gpoii entering their i»e\v 
occupat'ion, there are a laige number 
of altogether inipo.-tsi.l>'o .voung pci-.sons 
wlio. should, mo.st decidedly, be sub- 
.iedted to an.v[ neo's.s.ary degree of 
h.-irlnuiity to ensure tlioir tirecencc' uot 
beh^ an offence to their superiKurs. 

, —vespasiA.no. 
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The Old Arts Building 

with the grave of James McGill in the foreground 



we see that halls and laboratories 
are only the expression of the 
aims and hopes of those whose 
generosity brought them into 
Ijeing ; that they are only a frame 
to be quickened by the earnest- 
ness and the devotion of teacher 
and of student. 

Yet in acknowledging that the 
real university lies in the spirit 
of the men who create it and of 
those who live in it and labor in 



it, we must not end by putting 
too little weight on material 
appurtenances. Work becomes 
easier when lecture halls, labo- 
ratories and shops are designed 
for the maximum of efficiency 
and of comfort. Teacher and 
student alike may well be in- 
spired by the beauty and the dig- 
nity of our gray stone walls and 
to.wers, may well be stirred by 
the thought of the many who 



S N these somewhat ma- 
terialistic days we 
often find ourselves 
thinking of a univer- 
sity in terms of its physical 
possessions ; we are prone to 
measure it by the magnificence 
of the structures of steel and 
stone about the campus. Only 
upon a little deeper reflection do 



have passed before through the 
same precincts. 

It is more than a hundred years 
since James McGill laid a firm 
foundation for the institution 
which bears his name ; since by 
his will the Burnside Estate, in 
what was then open country 
above the little city of Montreal, 
reached by Beaver Hall Hill and 
Dorchester 'Street, was dedica- 
ted to the education of the youth 
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A Corner in the New Medical Building 



of Canada, and ten thousand 
pounds set aside towards its en- 
dowment. 

We can hardly realize today 
how remarkable then was the at- 
titude of the Scottish Canadian 
man of business, who, conceived 
the notion of a Canadian uni- 
versity. Sir Arthur Currie, in 
his address on Founder’s Day of 
this year, outlined for us the 
ideals which must have been 
James AIcGill’s inspiration: “The 
ideal of tolerancé between races 
and creeds in Canada, ])articular- 
ly the English and the French, 
the ideal of the harmony o.f the 
practical and the poetic or the 
classic in education.” Clothed in 
the gray stone of the city where 
he dwelt, the dream of Janies 
McGill stands before us in tan- 
gible form, a university dedicated 
to the service of Canada and of 
every young Canadian, regard- 
less of province, race or creed, 
welcoming the student from 
England, from the Dominions, 
from America. 

In 1829 the foresight and the 
generosity of the Founder began 
to bear fruit. The Montreal 
Medical Institution, which had 
been formed by physicians prac- 
tising at the ^Montreal General 
Hospital, became the Medical 
Faculty of McGill University, 
and four years later the first de- 
gree in Medicine was granted. 
The building used for lectures 
was in the city, near the hospital. 
On the Burnside Estate there 
was not then, nor for a long 
time after, any building which 
might serve for teaching. It had 
been suggested, it is true, that 
the old Burnside house might be 



used for the principal’s residence, 
but o.wing to litigation and other 
reasons, nothing was done. The 
University, apart from the Medi- 
cal Faculty, existed for many 
years a shadowy if legal entity, 
without a local habitation. 

It was not until the spring of 



1843 that the first structure on 
the Burnside property was com- 
pleted and arrangements were 
made for its opening in the au- 
tumn of the same year. A few 
years later the portico was 
added, and the Arts Building ap- 
peared in its present form. It 



was still, however, the home of 
a weak, scarcely even a strugg- 
ling institution, the administra- 
tion of which had from its 
inception suffered from faulty 
organization. The Royal Insti • 
tution for the Advancement of 
Learning, the name of the Cor- 
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Redpath Museum, Molson Hall and the Lower Campus 



women, the affiliation of the 
theological colleges and the crea- 
tion of the Faculty of Veterinary 
Science, since fused into Mac- 
donald College. 

Almost from the beginning of 
Sir William Dawson’s term as 
principal began the series of 
donations by which public-spirit- 
ed men have brought about the 
McGill of today, have enabled 
her to offer a training which 
costs her three times what the 
student is asked to pay. The gift 
of the Molson Hall by William 
Molson was followed by the do- 
nation of Peter Redpath provid- 
ing for the building of the 
Redpath Museum. J. H. R. Mol- 
son gave the McTavish Street 
property where the library now 
stands, and paid for the first ex- 
tensions to the Medical Building. 
Sir William Macdonald provided 
the funds for the Macdonald 
Engineering Building and the 
Macdonald Physics Building, and 
soon afterwards Peter Redpath 
presented to the university the 
Redpath Library Building on 
McTavish Street. 

When in September, 1893, Sir 
William Dawson left the princi- 
pal’s chair, he had well earned 
the right to be placed among the 
builders of Canada ; in less than 
forty years he had seen and had 
in great part brought about the 
rise of McGill from a small and 
unimportant college to a place of 
honor among the world’s univer- 
sities. 



poration which owned the estate 
and endowment, and the Gover- 
nors of the University Avho. were 
responsible for the carrying on 
of its teaching, had been contin- 
ually at odds. Progress, difficult 
enough owing to the lack of 
funds and of instructors, had 
been still further hampered by 
dissension. 

Between 1852 and 1857, how- 
ever, by a new charter and by 
concurrent legislation, the mem- 
bers of the Royal Institution be- 
came the Board of Governors. 
We have still today two bodies, 
the first, the Royal Institution, 
consisting of the visitor, chan- 
cellor and governors, responsible 
for financial control, the second, 
McGill University, an education- 
al organization made up of the 
governors, principal and fellows, 
which carries on the work of 
instruction. 

In 1855 began the labor of a 
principal whose name will never 
be forgotten while McGill her- 
self endures, and from that date 
until Sir William Dawson’s re- 
signation in 1893, our university 
history reads like a romance. 
Within one year the curriculum 
of the Faculty of Arts had been 
extended to include lectures in 
engineering. Seven years more 
saAV the Molson Hall, at the west 
end of Arts Building, and the Ob- 
servatory completed. The new 
principal took an active part in 
the deliberations of the Medical 
Faculty, upon his initiative, in 
1872, its Avork was transferred 
to the campus, and thereafter, 
first under Dr. George Campbell 
and then under Dr. Robert Craik 
it passed through the stages of a 
progress which rapidly put it into 
the first rank of the medical 
schools of the continent. Not 
without interest do we note that 
the year Avhich saAV the Faculty 
of ^ledicine established within 
the university grounds also saw 
the graduation of its most fa- 
mous son, Sir William Osier. 

The Faculty of T.aw already 
had been many years in operation 
and could point with pride to 
such graduates as Laurier and 



Maclaren. In 1878 the Faculty 
of Applied Science was organ- 
ized, and those who know it now 
can scarcely realize that its Avork 
was then carried on in three 
rooms of the present east Aving 
of the Central Building. Its first 
dean. Dr. Henry T. Bovey, ap- 
pointed as a young man of 
tÀventy-eight, held his office for 
thirty years, but only half that 
time had elapsed Avhen the erec- 
tion of the original Macdonald 
Engineering Building, of the 



Workman Mechanical Depart- 
ment and of the Macdonald 
Physics Building had marked the 
rise of the Faculty from its 
small beginning to be one of the 
Avorld’s leading engineering col- 
leges. The present Macdonald 
Engineering Building replaced 
the original structure, Avhich, 
Avith almost all the apparatus it 
contained Avas destroyed by fire 
in 1907. 

The same great days saAV the 
establishment of courses for 



The period betAveen the retire- 
ment of Sir William DaAvson and 
the Great War, during most of 
Avhich Sir William Peterson Avas 
principal, Avas marked by the 
continued and remarkable ex- 
pansion of the Medical Faculty, 
first under the Deanship of Dr. 
Craik and then under that of Sir 
Thomas Roddick, aided by the 
co-operation and the benefac- 
tions of Lord Strathco.na. 

In 1899 Lord Strathcona, then 
the Chancellor, commenced his 
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donations to IVIcGill by building 
the Royal Victoria College, 
which although it has only re- 
cently become, strictly speaking, 
part of the university has always 
been most closely affiliated. 
For many years he paid for its 
upkeep, as he paid for the main- 
tenance of other university ac- 
tivities. In 1901 the original 
Medical Building was enlarged 
by the opening of the Strath- 
cona Medical Building, and 
when this was burnt six years 
later it was replaced by the 
modern edifice now standing at 
the head of University Street. 
In more recent years Lord 
Strathcona’s daughter, the pres- 
ent Lady Strathcona, has gener- 
ously completed his work and 
provided by permanent endow- 
ments for the annual expendi- 
tures which the chancellor was 
accustomed to meet from his 
own pocket. 

Througho.ut the same period 
the university was receiving 
from Sir William Macdonald the 
rest of the splendid gifts which 
have linked his name forever 
with that of McGill. In 1896 the 
Department of Architecture had 
been added to the Faculty of Ap- 
plied Science, and two years 
later another gift of Sir William 
Macdonald provided for the 
opening of the Chemistry and 
Mining Building. During the 
same period he presented the 
university with a tract of thirty- 
five acres on Westmount moun- 
tain, and with the necessary 
funds to construct the McGill 
Union. He established and en- 
dowed IMacdonald College at 
Ste. Anne de Bellevue; and he 
acquired for McGill the property 
at the corner of University and 
McTavish Streets, as well as 
Macdonald Park, the site of the 
Stadium. He did indeed far 
more, for he endowed the build- 
ings which had been ])aid for b>- 
the funds he supplied, he en- 
dowed the Faculty of Law and 
no less than ten chairs ; the ag- 
gregate value of his gifts, at the 
lowest estimate is not less than 
ten million dollars. 

None o,f those who knew him 



can ever forget what an unpre- 
tending and unassuming friend 
to the university and all its 
members was Sir William Mac- 
donald. Driving down to his of- 
fice in his one-horse brougham, 
or walking in the college 
grounds looking at the site of a 
new building, his short erect fi- 
gure, his kindly look, were 
familiar to all. Teacher and stu- 
dent alike found in him a sym- 
pathetic and a wise adviser. 

The Great War saw McGill’s 
graduates and undergraduates 
playing their part, and in mem- 
ory of one among the many who 
fell, who was ever the loyal 
servant of his country and his 
college, who had in his day 
gained every athletic honor Mc- 
Gill could offer, was erected the 
Percival Molson Stadium. 



The last four years have been 
a period of growth such as no 
one could have expected to fol- 
low the struggle of 1914-1918. 
In August, 1920, Sir Arthur Cur- 
rie Avas appointed principal, and 
under the leader of the Canadian 
Corps the university has taken 
long strides forward. Her phy- 
sical possessions have lieen in- 
creased by a six-million dollar 
fund, to which the Province of 
Quebec and the Rockefeller In- 
stitute each contributed one 
million dollars, while graduates 
and other citizens found the 
rest, and by a more recent gift 
o,f half a million dollars from 
the Rockefeller Institute. There 
have been erected and equipped 
the Biological Building, embody- 
ing the most recent ideas in 
construction and arrangement. 



the Pathological Institute, just 
opened, and an extension to the 
Library. The organization of 
the new Faculties of Graduate 
Studies and Research, Dentistry 
and Music and of the Schools of 
Graduate Nurses and Social 
Workers has been completed. 
Many departments have been 
reorganized and new ones have 
been created. There is now 
under construction a building for 
the Department of Electrical 
Engineering which will provide 
not only for the present work, 
but will furnish proper space 
for the unequalled standardizing 
equipment, already possessed by 
the Department, and for new 
courses in telegraph, telephone 
and wireless communication. 

Perhaps the greatest of the re- 
cent changes has been in the 
Faculty of Medicine, which in its 
Department of Clinical Medicine 
has established a University 
Clinic in the Royal Victoria Hos- 
pital, a step made possible by the 
generosity and co-operation of 
the Hospital and the Rocke- 
feller Institute. The Clinic pos- 
sesses a full-time staff, headed 
by Dr. J. C. IMeakins as Profes- 
sor of Medicine, whicli will 
work in the closest co-operation 
with the Departments of. Path- 
olog}" and Experimental Medi- 
cine. The cost of the reorganized 
Department of Medicine will be 
at least sixty thousand dollars 
per annum, but it Avill l)e worthy 
of the highest traditions of 
medical teaching. 

Looking back over these four 
years, it seems almost impossible 
to believe that so much has l)een 
accomplished in so short a time, 
but these achievements are due 
to a determination and a co.- 
operation which remind us of 
the great and gallant days of the 
Canadian Corps. On August 
26th, 1918, after the German 
lines before Arras had been 
broken in one of the greatest 
pitched battles of the war. Sir 
Arthur Currie sent out to his 
tro.ops a message Avhich might 
well be the watchword of Mc- 
Gill : “I desire to congratulate 
all concerned on the magnificent 
success achieved this day. It has 
paved the way for greater suc- 
cess tomorrow. Keep constantly 
in mind Stonewall Jackson’s 
motto., ‘Press Forward’.” 
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